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cr We now nclude the abstracts of the docu- ceipt of these documents’by the Spanish ‘ministrys 
ments la} lie the British parliament, so that | remarks:—«Z must do the Spanish government the | 
there will ot he. 4 break in the matter when the'|yustice to'say, that so far as I can perceive, it has not 
yolume is Fos up. The miscellaneous articles | assumed any improper manner, or exhibited . any ex- 
commence 230. 


n traordinary presumption upon the present-oceasion. M. 
The edit df the “National Gazette’ says that he |de San Miguel, indeed, in his conversations with 


has attentively read the whele of the correspon- | me, since the arrival of the despatciies above men- © 
dence of rable ivé an abstract, and thinks it | tioned, bus spoken ina tone of. much greater mod. 

- Canning and his colleagues, | eration, and has held out much greater hopes fer the - 
i) ing in the spirit and tone be. | future, than he ever ventured to express before: -* 











jiting the ¢ eter.and power of the British na-| he more than insinuated, that modifications might < 
tion.” “ThE figure which Great Britain makes in] be effected, whenever the country should be reanemme: | 
the issue oF € éadj geuesieans at Verona and the cor-| from the danger of foreign inter“ rence.” > 4 og 
-espond Chae WF lieP vas b, is one of utter impotency No, 15. Sir Willian a’Cow . vo Mr. Canning, Jan. 


antl insignificance as to continental affairs, We are; 
not surprised at the suspicion which has been ex- 

pressed— that the British ministry had a secret un- 

derst: d arrangement with the French ca- 

hinet, as to. the, extent of the proceedings of the 

latter in Spain—that they devoutly concurred in 
the plan of obtainihg by force the alteration of the 
constitutjon,” &c. 











EUROPEAN NOCUMEWTS——CONCLUDED. ] 

France cannot withdraw her army, (it is fair to ad- 
mit), Without some cause to assign for doing so. 
The Onlpeoause to be assigned must be some satis- 
factory assurances received from Spain. Spain may 
be reluctant to give such assurances to France, 
under the apparent influerce of a menace. But she 
may confide them tous; who neither require them, 
nor threaten any consequence of withholding them. 
if Spain has griéfs against France, she may in like 
manner confide to us the statement of them, as an 
inducement to France to be satisfied with less con- 
cessron. 


10. Mentioning the reading of the despatches 
from the allied powers, and the Spanish replies, in 
the cortes, and the effect produced. There is no- 
thing new or important in this c 
War began to be more seniausly anticipated, and 
sir W. «a’Court thought the good offices of England 
would soon be solicited by the Spanish ministry. 
No. 16, Sir .William a’Court, to Mr. Canning, 
dated Jan. 12, enclosing a letter from the- eae 


minister, San Miguel, soliciting, at last, as 

anticipated, the good offices of England. As a 
temperate exposition of the féelings and views of 
the Spanish cabinet, at this moment, we, extraet 


| the following: 


“You, sir, who have been an eye witness of the 
events which have occurred im this capital durin 
the last three months, and of ‘the scené which it 

has presented during the last three days; can in- 
form your government better than any oné else, 
of the firm determination of all Spain to defend her 
national independence, at all hazardspand never to 
acknowledge a right of intervention on the part of 








“Such is the summary of the present state of 
things, on which depends the fearful alternative of | 


peace or war, We earnestly desire the former— | 


not. onl for our own interests, as M. San Miguel 
suggests, but for the larger interests of Europe, 
(those of Spaitvherselfincluded), in which ultimate- 
ly, if not immediately, our own, no doubt, may be 
iavolved, 

“We wish for peace therefore in Europe; but 
peace far ourselves, we are determined at all events 
to preserve; and sheuld.euretforts to maintain it 
between France and Spain nrove abortive, we shall 
have the consolation to have discharged the duty, 
towards both, of a faithful and disinterested ally; 
and shall retire thenceforth within the limits of a 
strict neutrality. 

“This last topic you cannot state too clearly, nor 
press too strongly upon M. San Miguel: as there are 
not wanting those who may wish to inspire bim with 
‘he notion, that the anxiety which we manifest to re- 
scue Spain from the wat, is an earnest of a deter. 
mination to join her in the war, if it should come 
upon her. Ihave discouraged, in the most decisive 
manner, some obscure indications of a wish and hope 
of this kind, in the Spanish mission in this country.” 

No. 14. Sir William a’Court to Mr, Canning, Jan. 
7. This letter relates to the general state of things 
for a few days, at the receipt of the notes from the 
ministers of the allied powers. The Spaniards did 
not even then believe there would be awar. The 


British resident minister, after announcing the re- 


Vou, XX¥1V——_15. 
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foreign powers. The justice of the cause of the na- 
tion is so obvious, and its right to be independent so 
sacred and imprescriptible, that his majésty’s g0- 
vernment would think it an afront to your judg- 
ment, sir, to dwell any longer tupon this point. 

| “Any defect which the preseyt canstitution of Spain 
may hare, ought to be discoveredand remedied; freely 
and spontaneously, by the nation ttself. The contrary 
would tend to establish a right of the most terrible 
and insupportable oppression. The Spaniards are 
at present identified with the censtitation promul. 
gated in 1822. ‘They all behoid in their present 
monarch, Don Fernando the seventh, the sacred 
and inviolable person of their constitutional king 
—and, it cannot be concealed from you, sir, that 
this respect professed to the king is extended to all 
the members of the royal family. 

“Spain, unyarying in her prmciples, awaits calm- 
ly the resuit of the answers which have been 
given to the communications of the four great con- 
tinental powers—but she flatters herself, however, 
that blood will not be shed in Europe, for questions 
so evident in themselvese—and that France will lay 
aside her system of precaution, as She calls it, ( su- 
illamada sistema de precaucion ), which, w ithout be- 
ing of the slightest utility to her, is the source of 
so many evils to Spain. 

“To England, who has taken in the conferences 
at Verona so moderate and pacific a line, IT sow 
BELONGS TO CROWN THE WORK—and, to prevent an 
effusion of blood, which can be productive of no 
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possible advantage to the interest of any nation. 
To England, too, belongs the task of making the 
French government perceive the error which it is 
committing, in taking measures and precautions, 
which only produce contrary resulis to those which 
it states itself to have in view. 

“The existence of its army of observation on the 
Pyrenees, and the protection afforded to the insur- 
gents, are entirely incompatible with that tranquil- 
ity, which the French government says it wishes 
Spain to enjoy. 

“lis catholic majesty’s government hopes that 
this fatal contradiction will at length disappear; and, 
in obtaining this object, it feels that it can no where 
look for more effectual assistance than from the 
cabinet of Great Britain, the exercise of whose in- 
fluence, to this effect, will not, it trusts, be denied.” 
_ No. 17, Mr. Canning to Sir Charles Stuart, (Bri- 
lish minister at Paris), dated Jan, 24 and enclosing 
a copy of the note from M. de San Miguel, from 
which the foregoing is an extract. Mr. C, directs 
that this despatch be immediately laid before M. de 
Chateaubriand. Theimportance of Mr. Canning’s 
Tetter on this occasion, and the clearness of his 
views and solidity of his opinions, induce us to make 
an extract of some length—Mr. Cannirg says:— 

“In your conversation with M. de Chateaubriand, 
your excellency is not to overrate the value of 
the concessions, implied, rather than distinctly ex- 
pressed, in the note of M. de San Miguel; nor to 
represent it as completely satisfactory, and as leav- 
ing nothing to be desired; but it is just and rea- 
sonable, at the same time, to consider the circum- 
gtances under which it was written. 

«Assuredly the more enlightened part of the go. 


-verrment, or of the cortes of Spain, does not be- 


Yieve the Spanish constitution of 1812 to be, in all 
its parts, usefully and permanently practicable. But 
‘if there exist imperfections in the frame of the go- 
vernment of France or of England, respectively, 
should we consent to reform those imperfections, 
cn the demand of a foreign power, and under the 
menace of a foreign war as the penalty of our re- 
fusal.? 

‘Even by the mode in which the demand was 
made by France, that part of the Spanish govern- 
‘ment or nation, which might be willing to undertake 
those ameliorations of the present constitution of 
Spain, without which it is alledged to be unsafe to 
her neighbors, has been placed in a situation of 
great difficulty. Is it not plain, that the same pro- 
position completely changes its nature, according 
to the manner in which it is brought forward?—that 
one, which, if submitted, through the regular chan. 
nels of diplomacy, might be matter of wholesome 
advice or amicable remonstrance, when addressed 
to a nation aloud, and in the presence, as it were, 
of all the world, becomes a taunt and a defiance? 
The publication of the despatch to M. Lagarde, 
while it was yet on its road to Madrid, is, I know, 
defended by the alleged necessity of tranquilizing 
the public mind at Paris. But if the public at Pa. 
ris required to be tranquilized, was not the public 
mind-at Madrid liable to be inflamed? 

«Your excellency will not understand these ob- 
‘servations to be made with any view of inculpating 
the proceedings of the French government, with 
which, abstractly we have no concern. 

«J would recal M. de. Chateaubriand’s attention 


_4o the situation in which the French government has 
voy? itself towards Spain, by the manner in which 


er first alternative for war has been propounded— 
only for the purpose of impressing upon the French 
government the necessity of not omitting any fresh 


ey Ge 
ee ee 


opportunity, however little promising they may 
deem it, for again stating to Spain the ground; 
of their Jissatisfaction and the nature of their de. 
mands, 

“The French government desires to assure itse|; 
of the safety of the royal family of Spain, and of , 
disposition in the leading members of the cortes, as 
well as of the government, to turn to advantage any 
occasion that may occur, or that can be create; 
by a prudent and gradual course of measures, fy; 
the remedy of the defects of the Spanish constity. 
tion:—a channel is now opened to the French pp. 
vernment for endeavoring to arrive at those as. 
surances. A precipitate removai of the royal famil; 
from Madrid would be the instant and infallibl, 
consequence of the march of a French army acrox 
the frontier. If the amendments to the Spanis\ 
constitution are absolutely necessary, and it i; 
hopeless to bring about those amendments other. 
wise than by arms, has the rench government chalk. 
ed out to itself the course by which a successful inva. 
sion is to be made to lead to the desired resuli? The oc. 
cupancy of Madrid, as repeated experience shews, 
is not the dominion of Spain, The king and the cortes 
will be established elsewhere, and what is then to 
follow but a continuance of civil and foreign war, 
spreading misery and devastation over the whole 
kingdom’” 

No. 18. Sir W. a’Court to Mr. Canning, Jan. 15 
—a short note of noimportance here. 

No, 19. Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Canning, dated 
Paris, Jan. 23. This is a short letter, giving an ac. 
count of the -vriter’s conversation with M. de Cha. 
teaubriand. The Jatter admitted the moderation 
with which M. de San Lorenzo, (Spanish ministe; 
at Paris), had spoken, respecting the situation of 
the two governments—but, thata concilatory tone 
is assumed by the agents of Spain, which does not 
prevent the adoption of principles the most incom. 
patible with the tranquility of Europe, by the go. 
vernment and legislature of that country—that at 
the moment they admit all the defects of their con- 
stitution—their readiness to concur In measures 
to produce a change—and their wish for the pub- 
lication of a general amnesty, their societies are the 
most active in their endeavors to organize revolt 
in France—in short, that the enormity of the evils 
resulting from war is not to be compared with the 


| consequences which must result from the success 


of intrigues which the French ministers have no 
means of preventing during the continuance of 
peace. Without questioning the efforts of his m:- 
jesty’s rovernment to maintain peace, he is convince: 
ed that it is impossible seriously to press the sub- 
ject on the Spanish government in sufficient time 
to lead to the result we desire. The language of 
the French ministers show that they would be glad 
to avail themselves of the publication of an amnes: 
ty, accompined by any change, however trifling, ii 
brought about by the authority of the king of Spain, 
which might enable them to avoid a declaration 0! 
war, 

No. 20 Mr. Canning to sir William a’Court, Ja0. 
26, advising him of his Iast despatch to sir Charles 
Stuart, and giving sir William, instructions how to 
proceed, in either of the two possible alternatives:— 
Ist, of the government of France having decided 
for war; or 2dly, of its having consented to avail 
itself of the opening presented by M. San Miguel's 
note. Great Britain having declined claiming ay 
thing as matter of right or by menace. So long, 
says Mr. Canning, as our voice might have been 


‘confounded with those of other powers, who took # 





different measure of their right of interference, o 
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panied with the denunciations of hostility, we ab- 


present course of Spanish affairs is leading a brave 
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with that of France, whose exhortation was accom- 


stained from advising, rather than incer the imputa- 
tion of attemping to control. But, now that the 
possibility of such misrepresentations is at an end, 
we cannot see the obvious dangers into which the 


and gallant people and be silent, without abandon- 
ing the duty which is prescribed, no less by the ob- 
ligations which international laws impose upon 
friendly states, than by the peculiarities which con- 
nect Great Britain with Spain. To liberate the 
person and family of the king, not only feom dan- 
ger, but from the appearance of restraint—to give 
something like force ahd freewill to the actions of 
the executive power—to rescue the deliberations of 
the cortes from the overawing influence of the clubs, 
are, next after the amnesty, (which should perhaps 
precede them all), the alterations the most desira- 
ble, and those which would give the greatest confi- 
dence to foreign nations.”’ 

. No. 21. Mr. Canning to sir William a’Court, en- 
closing copies of Nos. 14 and 15 of the class A. 

Paris and Verona papers}. 

No. 22. Sir Charies Stuart to Mr. Canning, dated 
Paris, Jan. 28, acknowledging the receipt of Mr. 
Canning’s despatch of the 24th, [see No. 17 above], 
and stating the substance of the conversation with 
M. de Chateaubriand, in relation to the note of M. 
Miguel. “The French minister told me, (says sir 
Charles), «that the substance of M.de San Miguel’s 
paper had already been transmitted to him from 
Madrid; but that it had mot been communicated to 
him sufficiently at length to show that M. de San 
Miguel merely demands the dissolution of the army 
of observation, without holding out any hope what- 
ever of a concession upon points which menace the 
vital tranquility of this country; though he must be 
well aware that, in the present situation of affairs, 
no French minister would be bold enough to pro- 
pose such a measure, unless it should be justified 
by a corresponding concession on the part of Spain. 

‘He added that, under these circumstances, the 
king is compelled to assume a decisive tone in his 
discourse to the legislative bodies; and that, in an- 
nouncing the cessation of the diplomatic relations 
between the two governments, it is necessary to 
show that they cannot be re-established until the 
origin of the mischief, with which the Spanish revo 
lution menaces neighboring countries, has been re- 


No. 25. Mr. Canning to sir Charles Stuart, dated 
Feb. 3.. This letter is a long and able commentary 
on the speech of Louis XVIII. and we should like to 
copy the whole, but cannot possibly afford the 
room. After stating the embarrassment into which 
this speech has thrown the British cabinet, particu- 
larly with respect to framing the king’s speech for 
the opening of the session of parliament, and the 
necessity it created of reconsidering maturely the 
position in which the British government stood 
towards that of France, Mr. Canning, proceeds: to 
say—‘‘*The principle put forward in that speech, as 
the basis of the French demands upon Spain, is 
liable to a double construction. If, as we are desi- 
rous of believing, the sentiment intended to be 
conveyed is no other than thet, in order to give sta- 
bility to any modification of the present system in 
Spain, and to afford sufficient assurance to France 
to justify her in discontinuing her warlike prepara. 
tions, the king of Spain must be a party and freely 
consenting to any such modification—and, if your 
excellency shall obtain from the French minister an 
avowel that such is the intention of the speech, the 
British government will be most happy to continue 
at Madrid their amicable and earnest endeavors to 
ascertain the means and to recommend the policy of 
accommodation. 

Butit would not be right to conceal from the French 
minister, that a different construction is generally 
put upon the paragraph to whichI refer. It iscon- 
strued as implying that the free institutions of the 
Spanish people can onty be legitimately held from 
the spontaneous gift of the sovereign, first restored to 
his absolute power, and then divesting himself of 
that power as he may think proper to pat with. 
“The Spanish nation could not be expected to sube 
scribe to this principle—nor, could any British states- 
man uphold or defend it. 

«We can conscientiously recommed to Spain to 
modify the constitution of 1812. The law of nations 
warrants the suggestion from one friendly power to 
another, or counsels for the melioration of internal 
institutions, provided that suggestion be made in 
good faith, and notin a spirit of dictation; and pro- 
vided IT BE NOT ATTEMPTED TO BE SUPPORTED BY 
Force. But the British government could not ad- 
vise any people, in adopting changes, however be- 
neficial, to admit the principle on which, (accord- 
ing to this latter construction), the speech of the 
king of France would be understood to prescribe 


moved, ly assimilating their institutions to those of |them. Ir 1s INDEED A PRINCIPLE WHICH STRIKES AT 
other limited monarchies, under an act, on the part of| rue RooT OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 


the king of Spain, declaring the constitution so ema- 
nate from the crown. 

No, 23. Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Canning, en- 
closing the speech of the French king at the open- 
ing of the chambers. 

No, 24. The same to the same, dated Jan. SO, with 
afew remarks on the king’s speech. In a conver. 
sation with M. Villele, Sir Charles says—“I could 
not avoid expressing my regret, that this public mani- 
festation of demands for such changes in the Spanish 


“The British government does not presume to 
hold out its own political institutions as the only 
practical system of national happines and freedom. 
It does not presume to question the freedom and 
happiness which France enjoys, under institutions 
emanating from the will of the sovereign, and des- 
cribed as octroyees from the throne. But it could 
not countenance a pretension, on the part of France, 
to make her example a rule for other nations; and 
still less would it admit a peculiar right in France, 


constitution, as the leaders in that country would|to force that example specifically upon Spain, in 
hardly be persuaded to attempt, should not leave | virtue of the consanguinity of the raging dynasties 
his most christian majesty the means of receding | of those two kingdoms. This latter reason would, 
from the position in which he has been placed.|on the contrary, suggest recollections and conside- 
Notwithstanding the strong evidence of prepara-| rations, which must obviously make it impossible for 
tions for hostilities, I find both this minister and his| Great Britain to be the advocate of pretensions 
colleague, M.de Chateaubriand, continue to.answer | founded upon it. 

the representation of the consequences which must} No. 26, Sir William a’Court to Mr Canning, dated 
result from.a rupture, by Assurances that they do | Jan. 21, announcing the arrival of lord Fitzroy So- 
not participate in my uneasiness upon the subject, | merset at Madrid, 

because they yet continue to entertain hopes that! No. 27.Mr. Canning to sir William a’Court, dated 





‘war will not take place.” 





Feb. 9, in which he speaks of the opening of par- 
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earnest appeal to its policy as well as to its justice.” 


- terview of the writer with some distinguished per- 


Fitzroy Somerset communicated the objects of his 
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liament, and trust their proceedings will not lead 
the Spaniards “into a false security, by inducing 
them to place their hopes of extrication from their 
difficulties in a war-between this country and 
France, 

“Nei.her the determination nor the means would be 
wanting to vindicate, in any case that might arise, 
either our honor or our interests.—But this conside- 
ration dogs not effect the immediately impending 
conflict between France and Spain. Itis to the pre- 
vention of the commencement of the war that the 
anxiety of the British government is at this moment 
exclusively directed; and that it is desirious of di. 
recting the deliberations of the Spanish govern- 
ment: and the way to defer the present execution 
of the project of invasion of. Spain, is, that Spain 
should furnish us with some proposition, shuch as we 
could submit to the French governinent, with an 


No. 28. Lerd Fitzroy Somerset to Mr. Canning, 
dated Madrid, Jan. 25. This letter details the in- 


son, probably connected with the Spanish govern 
ment, whose name is not given, and to whom lord 


confidential mission. Lord F. S. was disappointed 
in his reception. He says —“I read to him the duke 
of Wellingten’s memorandum was evidently 
a good deal startled at my communication, for which 
he professed himself to be quite unprepared; and 
he, at once, declared his conviction, that he could 
not be instrumental in the attainment of the objects 
to which | had called his attention.” 

s'He nowledged the defects of the constitu- 
tion, and admitted the propriety of taking into con 
sideration the expedicncy cf modifying it, hereaf- 
ter, when such a proceeding should not be illegal.— 
He felt equally with himself the imminence of the 
danger, to which the country was exposed, and that 
war was the inevitable consequence of a refusal to 
modify the constitution. Such a measure being, 
however, out of the question, the government had, 
in his opinion, nothing to do but to await isie evil, 
which they could not avert. 








ae 


teaubriand, on the receipt of Mr. Canning’s lette; 
of Feb. 3, (seé No. 25, above.) 

M. de Chateaubriand admitted the constructions 
put upon the king’s speech by Mr. Canning, corres. 
ponded with the doubts expressed at home about 
it. M. de Chateaubriand does not hesitate to admit 
that “in order to give stability to any modification 
of the present system in Spain, and to afford suffi. 
cient assurance to France to justify her discontinu. 
ing her warlike preparations, the king of Spain 
must be a party, and consent to sueh modification.” 
The French government will not only be satisfied 
with the opening which any act, (such as the estab. 
lishment of a second chamber), may offer, to com- 
plete, through the intervenation of Great Britain, 
the system which is necessary for the constitutional 
povsrnrent of Spain; but, without waiting for any 

urther proofs of the sincerity of the Spanish go. 
vernment, they willconsider any such act as afford. 
ing reasonable grounds for suspendizg their arma- 
ments, and replacing the relations between the two 
countries upon the same footing usual in time of 
peace; though, since he cannot suppose that we con- 
sider mere fair assurances to be sufficient, we must 
not be surprised if preparations for war are, in the 
mean time, carried on without intermission. M. 
de Chateaubriand did not enter into any detail re- 
specting the nature of the acts to which he alluded: 
but [ understood him to refer to the project of al- 
lowing the king the nomination of counsellors of 
state, and giving them a deliberative power, upon 
a similar principle with that of the American sen. 
ate; to which might be added, a regulation fixing 
the amount of the qualification required, to render 
a candidate eligible to the second, or representa- 
tive chamber.” 

No. 30, Sir William a’Court to Mr. Canning, da- 
ted Madrid, Feb. 15. Announcing the receipt by 
the French minister at Madrid, of his last despatches 
from France, directing him to demand his passports, 
&c. One of these despatches states that after 
the fruitless efforts made by the representatives 
of the continental powers, as well as by sir Wil- 
liam a’Court and lord Fitzroy Somerset, (the last 





“Seeing that my reasoning made no impression 
upon ,and that his reluctance to become a 





of whom it must be observed, Acd not left Paris 
seven days, and was not even arrived at Madrid, 


party in proposing any alteration in the present or- | when the French despatch was written _), to engage 
der of things was not to be overcome, I refrained ithe Spanish government to listen to the sugges. 


from ‘pressing him further on the subject: Having 
first, however, prevailed upon him, as an act of 
kindness to me and of duty to his country, to men- 
tion to some of the gentlemen of the cortes, in 
whom he could confide, the nature of the commis- 
sion, with which I was charged, and the reasons 
which induced the duke of Wellington to think 
that the time was arrived when Spain should make 
an effort to effect such an alteration in her present 


system of government, as might tend to put an end | 


to the disturbances of which she is the theatre, and 
to satisfy her sovereign and his allies, 

“I have found several of my old acquaintance, 
who are neither in the cortes, norin any situation 
ef responsibility, very ready to enter into conver. 
sation with me on the difficulties by which Spain 
is now surrounded, and on the necessity of some 
modification of the constitution. Some, indeed, 
are clamorous for such an amendment, and for the 
interference of Great Britain; but when asked how 
the first can be effected, or the latter made availa- 
ble to the exigencies of the moment, they are una- 
ble te furnish any satisfactory reply.” 

No. 29. Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Canning, dated 
Paris, February 10. This letter isthe report of a 
conversation, between the writer and M. de Cha- 


tions of reason and to adopt a line of greater mode- 
ration; no other course remains to the government 
of his most christian majesty than that of recalling 
its minister from Madrid; that this is the only step 
left for the maintenance of peace; that the duke 
of Angouleme is upon the point ef placing himself 
at the head of 100,000 men upon the frontier: and 
that if the king of Spain, released from his present 
thraldom, and placed at the head of his army, shall 
be allowed to advance to the banks-of the Bidassoa, 
in order to treat with him, a firm and durable 
peace may be established between the two coun- 
tries; the ancient intimate connection between France 
and Spain restored; and the fleets, armies and re- 
sources of France be placed from that moment, en- 
tirely at the disposal of his catholic majesty: that 
France does not pretend to dictate to Spain the 
precise modifications she ought to adopt in her con- 
stitution; but, in order not to expose herself to the 
charge of having intentionally left her wishes un- 
explained, she declares that she will not renew het 
relations of amity with this country, wntil a system 
be established, with the consent of, and in concert 
with, the king, assuring alike the liberties of the 
nation and the just privileges of the monarch; and 
juntil a general act of amnesty be passed in favor 
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of every individual persecuted for political offences, | 
from the promulgation of the ¢onstitution in 1812, 
down to the present period’” 

No. 31. The same to the same, dated Madrid, 
February 4. This note announces the receipt of the 
war speech of the French king, which sir William 
a’Court read to M. de San Miguel; and some parts 
of it, by hisown desire, a second time. The speech 
having been concluded, he broke out into exclama- 
tions against the general conduct of the Erench 
government, expressing his conviction that a war 
was inevitable. He said, that Spain would never 
admit that the constitution emanated from the king, 
nor recognize any other sovereignty than that of 
the people; that a manifesto was preparing, in which 
his majesty would speak his sentiments to Europe, 
and that these sentiments would be found in unison 
with the answer which he had lately delivered to 
the cortes—that Spain was prepared to repel force 


by force—and that France would find that the war 


would be a much more serious undertaking than 
she seemed at present to imagine it would be. 

No. 32. The same tothe same, dated Madrid, 
Feb. 7. The first part of this letter, isa request for 
further instructions; and the latter part is the re 
port of another conversation with San Miguel, held 
on that day. We must extract a part of it. 

“M, San Miguel observed, that, with respect to 
modifications, there was neither a Man nor a party 
in Spain, (were the ministry to be changed a hun- 
dred times), who would venture to propose their 
adoption, till the time pointed out by the constitu- 
tion: and that, had any hopes been held out to me, 
ofan opposite nature, 1 might depend upon it they 
never would be realized. M. San Miguel’s conver- 
sation was, nevertheless, less warlike than I had 
found it adayortwoago. He would not, he said, 
consider all hope of negociation at an end, but still 
rely, for a successful issue, from the present difficul 
ties, upon the friendship and good offices of Eng 
land. He was convinced that she might, and that 
she would, prevent a war. 

“I told him that England had done, and would 
continue to do, every thing in her power to pre. 
vent matters from coming tosuch extremities; but 
my opinion was, that war was inevitable, if Spain 
were really determined to admit no modifications 
in her present constitutional system. A long and 
desultory conversation followed, in the course of 
which M. San Miguel put very prominently forward 
the evident acknowledgment of the intention to es- 
tablish a PERMANENT FRENCH INTEREST LN SPAIN, CON- 
tained in certain passages of the king of France’s 
speech to the chambers. 

No. 33. Sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Canning, cated 
Paris Feb. 21. Another conversation with M. de 
Chateaubriand. He thought the subject, [of nego- 
ciation}, might yet be taken into consideration, if 
the Spanish negociators should enguge, at a future 
period, to modify their constitution; and, in the 
meanwhile, prove their good faith, by restoring the 
king to his physical liberty, and allowing him to 
frequent the Sitios, and to go to watering places; 
by a general amnesty; by the establishment of laws 
to regulate THE PRESS, and by a change of ministru; 
but that the military preparations of the French go 
vernment must continue, without intermission; 
and that their armies will be ready to take the field, 
if a change in the aspect of affairs does not contri- 
bute to remove the pressure and irritation which 
prevails on both sides, before the season for active 
operation shall arrive. 

















No. 34, Sir William a’Court to Mr. Canning, dat- 
ed Madrid, Feb. 16. 


is but litte hope that any of those further conces- 
sions will be made, which would insure an amica- 
ble arrangement of the differences that exist be- 
tween this country and France. Besides which, 
the putting forward by France of so extravagant 4 
proposition, as that the king, restored to his. full 
and absolute power, shail himself grant a charter 
to the nation, has singularly increased the difficul- 
ties of the question. ‘The principle upon which 
this proposition is founded is one to which it is evi- 
dent the British government can never agree; and 
consequently, if such be the sine gua non of France, 
our intervention falls to the ground. 

No 35. The same to the same, Feb. 18, Sir Wil- 
liam a’Court says—my. hopes have been greviously 
disappointed with respect to the amnesty, which I 
was confidently assured, would embrace every po- 
litical offence, and every political offender. Bat 
neither by the committee nor in the cortes, has 
the slightest ailusion been made to so general 
a measure, notwithstanding the hopes that were 
held cut. The amnesty voted is nothing more 
than an act of pardon for any “factious” who 
may lay down their arms before the Ist of April; 
without any retrospective operation in favor of 
those already in prison, or any allusion to those con- 
fined merely for political opinions, It is a mere 
act of policy, and by no means an act of grace; nor 
can it be expected to produce that favorable effect 
in France which might have been insured by a more 
general measure, 

No. 36. The same to the same, Feb. 19, announc- 
ing the closing of the extraordinary cortes, the re- 
signation of ministers, &c. 

No. 37. The same to the same February 2%, an- 
nouncing the re-appointment of thesame ministry. 

No. 38, Sir Charles Stuart to Mr, Canning, dated 
Paris, March 6. He thinks the language of the 
French cabinet more pacific, though they insist 
upon a direct negociation between the duke de An- 
gouleme and a Spanish prince. 

No. 39. Sir William a’Court to Mr. Canning, 
dated, Madrid, Feb..23. The writer mentions bis 
having read the despatch of Mr. Canning, datec! 
Feb. 9, and sir Charles Stuart’s of the day follow- 
ing, (see Nos. 27 and 29), to San Miguel. 

“M. de San Miguel listened with the greatest 
attention; but as soon as I had concinded, observ- 
ed that the British government was laboring under 
a delusion, in supposing any sort of modification 
possible. It would bea much easier thing to over- 
turn the whole constitutional system, and to re-es- 
tablish absolute despotism, than to concede even 
the most insignificant of the points which have 
been pointed out as the most likely conciliate. 

‘“HTe was fully aware that England asked no mo- 
difications on her own account. Ue knew that we 
wished to preserve to Spain her constitutional sys- 
tem; that our only object in trying to engage her 
to yield upon certain points, was the conviction, 
that if a war did break out, we must be, sooner or 
later, involved in it ourselves. He knew very well 
that we should not declare in favor of Spain at first; 
but nobody could be so blind as not to see, that if 
the war was protracted, and other powers took 
part in it, England alone could not remain a passive 
spectator of what might be its results.” 

No. 40 The same to the same, dated, March 5. 
The writer says—“A Spanish gentleman at Paris, 
has written from Paris to that tle French 
government has declared that it willsuspend host:- 
lities if a general amnesty be granted, a verbal pro- 
mise of modifications hereafter be given, a change 





In this note it is said—~There | of ministers take place, and the king be permitted 
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to go tothe waters of Sacedon.” This statement sir 
W. says had not been confided to him by any ac- 
vice from sir Charles Stuart. 

No. 41. The same tothe same, March 9.—This 
note is not important. | 

No. 42, Relates to the foregoing, and is likewise 
utlimportant. He concludes by saying that what- 
ever hopes have been excited, (by the last conver- 
sation with Miguel), are now entirely atan end. 

No, 43, Mr.,Canning tosir Charles Stuart. ‘This 
is a Jong and able letter, intended as a summing up 
of the whole negociations; and, long as it is, it is 
too important to be abridged, or to be omitted. We 
therefore, give it entire. 

Mr, Secretary Canning to sir Charles Stuart. 

Fongioen Orrice, .JJurch 31, 1823. 

Sit,—The hopes of an accomodation between 
France and Spain, which his majesty has so long 
been encouraged to ‘cherish, in despite of all un. 
favorable appearances, being now unhappily extin- 
guished, I am commanded by his majesty to address 
to your excellency, for the purpose of being com. 
municated to the French minister, the following 
explanation of the sentiments of your government 
upon the present posture of affairs between those 
two kingdoms. 

The king has exhausted his endeavors to pre- 
serve the peace of Eurvpe. 

The ‘question of an interference in the internal 
concerns of Spain, on account of the troubles and 


distractions which have for some time prevailed in | 


that kingdom, was not one on which his majesty 
could, for himself, entertain a moment’s hesitation. 
If his majesty’s plenipotentiary at Verona, did not 
cectine taking part in the deliberations of the allied 
cabinets upen that question, it was because his ma- 
jesty owed to his allies, upon that as soon as upon 
every other subject, a sincere declaration of his 
Opinions, and, because he hoped that a friendly and 
unreserved communication might tend.to the pre. 
servation of general peace. 

The nature of the apprehension which had induc. 
ed the king of France to assemble an army within 
his own frontier, upon the borders of Spain, had 
been indicated, in the first instance by the designa- 
tion of “cordon sanitaire.” ‘The change of that de- 
signation to that of an “army of observation” (which 
toop place in the month of September last), did not 
appear to his majesty to imply more than that the 
defensive system, originally opposed to the conta. 
gion of physical diseases, would be continued 


inst the possible inconveniences, moral or poli- | 
tical, which might arise to France, from a civil con. | 


7 —-- ~ 


violence to be menaced by Spain? ‘These cases— 


were all contingent and precautionary, The an. 
swers of the three continental powers were of a 
correspondent character. 

The result of the discussions’at Verona was, 9 
determination of his majesty’s allies, the emperors 
of Austria and Russia, and the king of Prussia: Ist, 
to make known to the cabinet of Madrid, through 
their respective ministers at that court, their senti. 
ments upon the necessity of a change in the pre. 
sent system of the Spanish government; and, inthe 
event of an unsatisfactory answer to that communi. 
cation, to recall their respective ministers; and to 
break off all diplomatic intercourse with Spain, 
2adly. ‘to make common cause with France against 
Spain, in certain specified cases; cases, as has been 
already observed, altogether contingent and pre. 
cautionary. 

His majesty’s plenipotentiary declined concurring 
in these measures, not only because he was unautho. 
rized to pledge the faith of his government to any 
hypothetical engagement, but because his govern. 
ment had, from the month of April, 1820, uniformly 
recommended to the powers of the alliance to ab- 
stain from all interference in the internal affairs of 
Spain; and because, having been, from the same 
period, entirely unacquainted with whatever tran- 


sactions might have taken place between. France 


ani Spain, his government could not judge, on 
what grounds the cabinet of the Tuilleries meditat- 





ed a possible discontinuance of diplomatic relations 
with the court of Madrid; or on what grounds they 


/apprehend an occurrence, apparenély so improba- 


ble, as a commencement of hostilities against France 
by Spain — 

No proof was produced to his majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiary of the existence of any design, on the part 
cf the Spanish government, to invade the territory 
of France, of any attempt to introduce disaffection 
jamong her soldiery, or of any project to uw’ lermine 
(her political institutions; and so long as c.1e strug- 
| gles and disturbances of Spain should be confined 
'within the circle of her own territory, they could 
not be admitted by the British government to af- 
ford any plea for foreign interference. If the end 
of the last and the beginning of the present centu- 
ry saw all Europe combined against France, it was 
not on account of the iaternal changes which France 
thought necessary for her own political and civil 
reformation; but because she attempted to propo- 
gate, first her principles, and afterwards her domi- 
nion, by the sword. ' 

Impossible as it was for his majesty to be a party 








test raging in a country separated from the French | to the measures concerted a Verona, with respect 


territory only by a convevtional line of demarka- 
tion. ‘She dangers naturally incident to an unre- 
Strained intercourse between two countries so si- 
tuated towards each other—the dangers of political 
intrigue, or of occasional violation of territory, 
might sufficiently justify preparations of military 
defence. 

Such was the state of things between France and 
Spain at the opening of the congress at Verona. 
The propositions brought forward by the French 
plenipotentiary, in the conferences of the Allied 
cabinets, were founded on this state of things. Those 

ropositions did not relate to any project of carrying 
attack into the heart of the Spanish monarchy, but 
were in the nature of inguiries: 1st, what counte- 
nance France might expect to receive from the 
allies, if she should find herself under the necessity 
of breaking off diplomatic intercourse with the 
sourt of Madrid? And 2ndly, what assistance, in 
gupnosed cases of outrage to be committed, or of 


to Spain, his majesty’s plenipotentiary declared, 
that the British government could only endeavor, 
through his majesty’s minister at the court of the 
catholic king, “to allay the ferment which those 
measures might occasion at Madrid, and to do all the 
good in his power.’’ 

Up to this period no communication had taken 
place between his majesty and the court of Madrid, 
as to the discussion at Verona. But about the time 
of the arrival of his majesty’s plenipotentiary, on 
his return from Verona, at Paris, Spain expressed 
a desire for the “friendly interposition” of his ma- 
jesty, to avert the calamities of war. Spain distinct- 
ly limited this desire to the employment of such 
“good offices” on the part of Great Britain, as would 
not be inconsistent with “the most strictly conceiv- 
ed system of neutrality.” . Nor has any period oc- 
curred, throughout the whole of the intercourse 
of the British government with Spain, at which the 





| Spanish government has been for one moment led, 
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by that of Great Britain, to believe that the policy | 
of his majesty, in a contest between France and 
Spain, would be other than neutral. 

Jn pursunace of this request, and of his previous 
declaration at Verona, his majesty’s plenipotentiary 
received instructions at Paris to make to the French 

vernment the offer of his majesty’s mediation, In 
making this offer, the British government deprecat- 
ed, from motives of expediency as well as from 
considerations of justice, the employment, towards 
Spain, of a language of reproach or of intimidation. 
They represented as matter of no light moment the 
tbe first breach, by whatever power, of that gene- 
yal pacific settlement which had been so recently 
established, and at the cost of so many sufferings 
and sacrifices toall nations. Nor did they disguise 
from the French government the anxiety with 
which they looked forward to all the possible issues 
of a new warin Europe, if once begun. 

In addition to suggestions such as these, the Bri- 
tish government endeavored to learn from the cabi- 
net of the Tuilleries, the nature and amount of the 
specific grievances of which his most christian ma- 
jesty complained against Spain—and of such speci- 
fic measures of redress or conciliation, on the part 
of Spain, as would arrest the progress of his most 
christian majesty’s warlike preparations, 

The French government declined the formal me- 
diation of his majesty—alleging, in substance, that 
the negessity of its warlike preparations was found- 
ed, not'#o much upon any direct cause of complaint 
against Spain which might be susceptible of accu- 
rate specification and of practical adjustment, as 


upon the general position in which the two king- | 


doms found themselves placed towards each other; 
upon the effect which all that was passing, and had 
been for sometime passing in Spain, produced upon 
the peace and tranqulity of his most christian 
majesty’s dominions; upon the burdensomeness of 
that defensive armament which France had thought 
herself obliged to establish on her frontier towards 
Spain, and which it was alike inconvenient to her 
to maintain, or, without some change of circumstan- 
ces which would justify such change of counsel, to 
withdraw—upon a state of things, in short, which it 
was easier to understand than to define—but which, 
taken altogether, was so intollerable to France, 
that open hostility would be far preferable to it. 
Var would, at least, have a tendency to some con- 
clusion—whereas, the existing state of the relations 
t-otween France and Spain might continue for an 
indefinite time, increasing, every day, the difficul- 
tiesof Spain, and propagating disquietude and alarm 
throughout the French army and nation. 

But, although his most christian majesty’s govern- 
ment declined, on these grounds, a formal media- 
tion, they professed an earnest desire for peace, 
and accepted his majesty’s “good offices” with 
Spain for that object. 

Contemplating all the mischiefs which war might 
inflict upon France, and through France, ultimate- 
ly, perhaps, upon Europe, and which it must inflict, 
more immediately and inevitably, upon Spain, 
whose internal animosities and agitations a foreign 
war could not but exasperate and prolong, the Bri- 
tush government was deeply impressed with the 
necessity of peace for both kingdoms; and resolv- 
ed, therefore, whether invested or not with the 
formal character of mediator, to make every effort, 
and to avail itself of chance for the prevention of 
hostilities. The question was now become a ques- 
tion simply and entirely between Spain and’ France; 
and the practical point of inquiry was not so much 
how the relations of those two governments had 


been brought into their present awkward compli. 
cation, as how that compilcation could be ech 
without recourse to arms, and an amicable adjust- 
ment produce, through mutual explanation and 
concession. 

Nothing could have induced his majesty to sug- 
gest to the Spanish nation, a revision of its political 
institutions, as the price of his majesty’s friendship. 
But Spaniards of all parties and descriptions, admit- 
ted some modifications of the constitution of 1812, 
to be indispensably necessary; and if, in such a er. 
sis as thatyin which Spain now found herself, dis- 
tracted at.once by the miseries of civil war, and by 
the apprehension of foreign invasion, the adoption 
of modifications, admitted to be desirable in them- 
selves, might afford a prospéct of composing her in- 
ternal dissentions, and might, at the same tume, fur- 
nish to the French government a motive for with- 
drawing from the menacing position which it had 


assumed towards Spain, the British government felt 


that no scrnple or delicacy, or fear of misconstruc- 
tion, ought to restrain them from avowing an earn- 
est wish that the Spaniards could prevail upon them- 
selves to consider of such modifications, or, at least, 
to declare their disposition to consider of them 
hereafter. 

It is useless now to.discuss what might have been 
the result of his majesty’s anxious endeavors to 
bring about an accommodation between France and 
Spain, if nothing had. occurred to interrupt their 
progress. Whatever might be the indisposition of 
the Spanish government to take the first step to- 
wards such an accommodation, it cannot be disguis- 
that the principles avowed and the pretensions put 
forward by the French goverament, in the speech 
from the throne at the opening of the chamber at 
Paris, created new obstacles to the success of friend. 
| ly intervention. The communication of that speech 

to the British government was accompanied indeed, 
with renewed assuran<es of the pacific disposition 
of France; aad the French mini«ter adopted a con- 
struction of the passage most likely to create an un- 
favorable impression in Spain, which stripped it of 
a part of its objectionable character. . But all the 
attempts of the British government to give effect 
at Madrid tosuch assurances and explanations prov- 
ed unavailing. The hopes of success became gra- 
dually fainter; and have now vanished altogether. 

It remains only to describe the conduct which it 
is his majesty’s desire and intention to observe, in 
a conflict between two nations, to each of whom 
his majesty is bound by the ties of amity and alliance. 

The repeated disavowal, by his most christian 
majesty’s government, of all views of ambition and 
aggrandizement, forbids the suspicicion ‘of any de- 
sign on the part of France to establish a permanent 
military occupation in Spain; or to force his cathp- 
lic majesty into any measures, derogatory to the in- 
dependence of his crown or to his existing relations 
with other powers, 

The repeated assurances which his majesty has 
received of the determination of France to respect 
the dominions of his most faithful majesty, reheves 
his majesty from any apprehension of being’ cailed 
upon to fulfil the obligations of that intimate defen- 
sive connection which has so long subsisted be- 
tween the crowns of Great Britain and Portugal, 

With respect to the provinces in America, which 
have thrown off their allegiance to the crown of 
Spain, time and the course of events appear to have 
substantially decided their separation from the mo- 
ther country, although “the formal recognition of 
those provinces as independent states, by his majes- 





ty, may be hastened or retarded by various externa! 
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circumstances, as well as by the more or less satis- 
factory progress, in each state, towards a regular 
and settled form of government. pain has long 
been apprised of his majesty’s opinions upon this 
subject. Disclaiming, in the most solemn manner, 
any intention of appropriation to himself the small. 
est portion of the late Spanish possessions in Ameri. 
ca, his majesty is satisfied that no attempt will be 
made by France to bring under her dominion any 
of those possessions, either by conquest or by ces- 
sion, from Spain. } , 

This frank explanation upon the points on which, 

erhaps, alone ‘the possibility of any collusion. of 
iene with Great Britain can be apprehended in a 
war between France and Spain, your excellency 
willrepresent to M. Chateaubriand, as dictated by 
an earnest desire to be enabled to preserve, in that 
war, astrict and undeviating neutrality: a neutrality 
not liable to alteration towards either party, so long 
as the honor and just interests of Great Britain are 
equally respected by both, 

I am commanded, in conclusion, to direct your 
excellency to declare to the French minister, that 
his majesty will be at all times ready to renew the 
interposition of his good offices, for the purpose of 
terminating those hostilities, which his majesty has 
so anxiously, although ineffectually, endeavored to 
avert. I am, kc. 

(Signed) GEORGE CANNING. 
His excellency the right hon. sir 
Charles Steuart, G. C. B. &c. 


r 





THE NEGOCIATIONS. 

Extracts from Mr. Brougham’s remarks on the 
statements of Mr. Canning: 

The baseness and pertidy of this [the French] 

vernment, is conspicuous in every part of the pic- 
ture’which has been rapidly sketched by the right 
hon. secretary. I have no manner of doubt, that, 
when we come tu read these papers, we shall find 
the proof of this hitherto incredible circumstance, 
that, up to the very eve of the day on which the 
French king proclaimed war in the chambers, bis go 
vernment had the unexampled perfidy to amuse our 

vernment with sanguine hopes of peace. Iam wil. 


‘Jing to admit that no government could be prepared 


for such an extent of baseness and duplicity, on the 
part of another government; but the most extraor- 
dinary part of this transaction is that the right bon. 
gentleman, after having been cajoled to this extent, 
should still persist in suffering himself to be de- 
ceived. How it could possibly enter the mind of 
so acute a person as the right hon. gentleman, to 
write the despatch, a portion of which he read at 
the conclusion of his speech, is the most wonderful 
citcumstance in the chapter of marvels. How the 
right bon. gentleman could, in cold blood, write 
such a despatch, without having Chateaubriand by 
his side to wheedle him, without any physical im- 
perfection to efface, as if by the stroke of some 
malady, the recollection of all that had passed 
during the last three weeks—how, with the full 

roofs of the perfidy of the French gevernment, 
he could write a despatch which was to go to 
France, and afterwards to be laid before this house, 
giving them full credit for the purity of their inten. 
tions, declaring his belief that they were actuated 
by no motive of ambition, and that there was no- 
thing in the circumstances of the war between 
France and Spain, to excite suspicion in the mind 
of the most suspicious person; that France had not 
embarked in the war from a desire of aggrandize- 
ment, while she was overrunning Spain with her ar- 


mies; how the right hon. secretary could, under such | 





circumstances, write such a despatch, isa circum’ 
stance, to my mind, so utterly inexplicable, that 

profess not even to conjecture the grounds upon 
which it can be justified or explained—and, if | 
had not heard the document read by its author, | 
should bave been disposed to treat it as a clum 

forgery, invented by some malignant, but bungling 
enemy of the righ hon. secretary. With regard ty 
the line of conduct which parliament may becalleq 
upon to sanction, whether forbearance, or the adop. 
tion of some proposition from the other side of the 
house, until we shall have seen the whole of the 
documents, and had an opportunity of arriving at a 
conclusion, not founded, as at present, upon hypo. 
thesis, but upon a careful examination of the details, 
I feel it my duty to abstain from delivering any 
opinion, further than it may be necessary te guard 
myself against the possibility of being supposed for 
a moment to countenance the absurd, not to say 
unprincipled notion, for its want of principle is lost 
in its absolute folly and absurdity, that any state of 
this country or of Europe, or any state of our do. 
mestic or foreign relations, can justify the holding 
out a threat, without having the means of carrying 
it into execution. Let us make our election between 
neutrality and war, but if we choose neutrality, let 
it be a real and not a mock neutrality. Let both 
sides of the question be maturely weighed, before 
either embark in war, or resolve to adhere to peace, 
One of the strongest reasons for making prepara. 
tions for war, instead of choosing neutrality, may 
be that those preparations may be the surest means 
of preserving peace, and averting that last calamity, 
war. We may, after all, be obliged to go to war. 

We are bound to take that possibility into our 
consideration, and not to confine our view to those 
arguments only which may be necessary to bolster 
up the present anticipated defence of his majesty’s 
government. We are bound to consider whether, 
inthe event of war becoming inevitable, we may 
not be dragged into it when we may be less prepar- 
ed to meet it than the enemy, and when the de- 
signs of the enemy may be already half accom. 
plished. In such an event we may be called upon, 
when it is too late, to consider whether earlier 
preparations and thattone which would have befit- 
ted such preparations, might not, nay would not, 
have saved us from such a degradation. If we do 
not go to war, those gratifications may be reserved 
for the people of Engiand, and especially the trad- 
ing part of the community, the blessings of which 
we have been preaching up for the last quarter of 
a century to other neutral nations. The crews of 
vessels belonging to our merchants and ship own- 
ers, ready at all times to take part in a service of 
danger, and especially prone to embark in such a 
service, when it is connected with the honor and 
glory of their country, may have to bear a protract- 
ed state of blockade enforced by French fleets. At- 
tempts will be made by English vessels to break the 
blockade, not merely for purposes of traffic but for 
objects congenial to the breast of every brave and 
honorable Englishman, and such vessels so destined 
and laden with our brethern and kindred, will be 
exposed toe the search of every French boat that 
can carry a gun and five men. 

The torments of this visiting system, which we 
could pass over so glibly, and with so much com- 
placency, when we were preaching up its blessings 
to neutral nations, may not be so much relished, 
when the poisoned chalice returns to our own lips. 
Nor is French visitation likely to be rendered much 
more palatable to an English taste, though clothed 
in the choicest language of sir William Scott, though 
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embellished with all the elegancies of that florid 

ivilian, fortified with all the recondite research, 
and enforced by all that ingenuity of classical illus- 
trations, which, for the last quarter of a century, has 
so bewitched the congenial taste of the right hon. 
gentleman, which has so delighted all, save the neu- 
trals themselves, for whose benefit the code has 
been framed and enforced. Such will Be the fore- 
taste of the painful price which we may Rave to pay 
for neutrality, and it is extremely possible that 
Englishmen may not be able to bear this reasoning, 
but they will break out into hostile eruptions, 
which raust soon assume the shape of actual war. I 
am aware that there are some gentlemen, who are 
anxious to enter immediately upon the discussion 
of the whole question, and 1 am free to confess that 
i feel a considerable portion of that anxiety. Ne- 
ver, since | was born, have I heard a speech which 
i felt so much difficulty in refraining from entering 
upon immediately. 1 felt the difficulty of sitting 
still to the very tips of my fingers. Never, since I 
have known the right hon. gentleman, for whom I 
entertain a respect, much more sincere than be can 
entertain towards Chateaubriand, have I witnessed 
s0 complete a failure, on his part, as in his statement” 
of tonight. Nor is this to be ascribed to the fault 
of the right hon. gentleman, but to the badness ot 
his cause, It is an old observation, that it is easy to 
be eloquentin a good cause; but, in such a Cause as 
that which the right hon. gentleman undertook to 
defend, success was utterly impossible. 

Do not lect honorable gentlemen suppose, that, 
in subscribing to the necessity of postponing this 
discussion, I wish for one hour’s unnecessary delay, 
or that! differ from them in the slightest degree as to 
the conclusion to which I strongiy suspect the con- 
tents of these papers will force us to come; but in our 
present state of ignorance as to some material points 
of the result, and all material points of the details, 
we should not discharge our duty to the country 
or to our own character, if we were to enter upon 
this question without taking the necessary time to 
come fully informed to its discussion. Even in the 
present state of our information, however, I can- 
not but express my cordial concurrence in the right 
hon. secretary—sentiments which I could wish he 
entertained in common with his colleagues, and all 
who usually support him, which were heard with 
delight in this house, and will be unanimously, and 





part of the right hon. gentleman’s speech, in which 
he prayed forthe success of Spain Regarding as 
I do, with unqualified indignauon and abhorrence, 
the conduct of the French government, I do not say 
the French people, fer I will not degrade them by 
identifying them with their government; I do not 
participate in the asionishment expressed by the 
right hon. gentleman, at the apparent inconsisten- 
cy of the present conduct of the Bourbons, with 
that pursued by them under the emperor Napoleon. 
I believe that every wish of the French nation is in 
unison with those sentiments which animate the 
Spaniards. Neither does the army concur in this 
aggression, for the army alike detests the work of 
tyranny, plunder, cant and hypocrisy, in which 
the Bourbons have embarked. The war is not com 
menced because the people of the army require it. 
But because three or four French emigrants have 
obtained possession of power; and by gaining the 
too easy ear of the monarch, have engaged in the 
desperate attempt of effecting another revolution, 
in order to get back their confiscated estates; an 
enterprize with which the priests chime in, that 


such miserable objects, as these that the Spaniards 
are to be sacrificed: it is from such despicable mo- 
tives that the Spaniards are to be punished, because 


they have dared to vindicate their rights as a free 


and independent people. 1 hope to God, like the 
right honourable secretary, that the Spaniards, may 


succeed in the noble and righteous cause in which 
they are engaged. 

— 

x7the length of the preceding documents, has 


prevented the insertion of several articles prepared 
for this paper. 











O-pThe editors of the «National Intelligencer,’’ 
Messrs Gales and Seaton, have not yet either prov- 
ed, or attempted to prove, the veracity of the won- 
derful assertions, that the manufacturing interest ‘7s 
at this moment BETTER PROTECTED than any other in- 
terest in the country”—and that “manufactures ares, 
besides, already the only prosperous interest in the 
country: THEY ARE FLOURISHING AT THE EXPENSE OF 
EVERY OTHER.” 

brow, this is not courteous, and no one knows bet- 
ter than the gentlemen that such an obstinate si- 
lence is not “according to etiquette’’—-perhaps, in- 
consistent with the plain “rule of right,” for that 
would seem to require that a man is bound to main- 
tain what he says, or acknowledge his error, when 
amatter advanced by him is in opposition to the 
opinion of nearly every body else. But, it is possi- 
ble that Messrs, Gales and Seaton may imitate the 
conduct of my old friend, the schoolmaster, with 
whom I once had a dispute about the meaning of a 
word. I offered to refer to ten dictionaries, and 
to acknowledge that I was wrong, if every one of 
them did not agree in my definition—but this he 
retused, saying, if every one of them did not agree 
with him, the whole of them were wrong. This is 
what is quaintly called “going the whole,” or “up 
to the hub’”’—-“peaceably if we can, violently if we 
must;” and I give them credit for consistency, in 
this particular. 

But capt. Symmes would not act thus. Let any 
one deny the fact that there isa great “trap-door” 
at the north, by which one might enter, and find 
people and other animals, trees and plants, seas and 
rivers, reindeer and whales, within “the bowels of 
the earth,” and he will respond at once, give his 
reasons and offer proof in favor of his system--nay, 
even furnish 4 map of the route, and afford a dia- 
gram of the interior. Hence, it seems to me that 
capt. Symmes has more faith in his theory, than 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton have in their assertions 
about manufactures and the manufacturing interest. 
it may be, however, that the facts are deemed se/?/- 
evident—as that the sun givesus light at mid-day, and 
therefore, that any argument about them would be 
only a waste of time and ink and paper. Butthe 
members of the last congress did not agree in opi- 
nion with Messrs. Gales and Seaton, else they must 
have been very bad men; seeing that there was a 
decided majority in both houses willing to protect 
what was already the “best protected,” and to suppor: 
an interest even then flourishing at the exrenss of 
every other interest in the United States! This bo- 
dy, to receive a powerful accéssion in favor of en- 
couraging domestic manufactures at the next sit- 
ting, is surely worthy of being illuminated by the 
editors of the “Intelligencer,” though I myself may 
not be,—and Messrs. Gales and Seaton, *‘printers 
to congress,” should surely scheo! the members not 
a little on this very interesting subject / LF the tact 
is, that manufactures are flourishing at the expense 





they may recover their well lost tithes. It is for 


of every other interest in the country, congress 
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must be very wicked and corrupt, ora set of con- 
summate block-heads, to entertain a design of giv- 
ing further encouragement tothem. If my friend 
Mr. Tod, of Pennsylvania, should again happen tobe 
chairman of the committee on manufactures, I shall 
respectfully suggest to him the propriety of ob- 
taining a “report” from my friends of the «Intelli- 
gencer,” in their capacity of ‘printers to congress,” 
(officers of the house), before he ventures to bring 
forward a project so unjust, as the employment of 
the free laborers of the United States at the “er. 
pense” of others interested in the prosperity of fo- 
reign labor, and the sale of foreign cloths, calicoes 
and bobbins. I have no doubt that Mr. Tod, (as 
his predecessor, Mr. Baldwin, would have done), 
will pay all due respect to this suggestion: for, as I 
verily believe that he is an honest man, I feel con- 
fident that he cannot remain friendly to a system so 
abominable, as the editors make out that for the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures to be— 
already the dest protected, “and flourishing at the ex. 
PENSE of every other inierest/”? And, all of the gen- 
tlemen named as candidates for the presidency, save 
one—should take heed what they do. Some of 
them are notoriously ardent for the establishment 
of home manufactures, and all, but one, are under- 
stood to be decidedly favorable to them; but if it 
shall be shewn that either of the gentlemen desire 
a monopoly, and will patronize any scheme for the 
support of any one interest at the expense of all 
the rest, I promise them, and each and every of 
them, that they shall not receive my vote! —because 
I mean to vote for a person that I believe will be 
president of the whole United-States, not of any 
part of the country or section of the people. It is 
true, that the commercial, the fishing, the cotton 
planting and the sugar-growing interests are pro. 
tected at the cost of the citizens at large; but if 
they were “flourishing,” we should be glad of it. 


Unless for the assertion of Messrs. Gales and Seaton, - 


} should believe that our,manufactures were neither 
protected nor flourishing—because I happen to 
think that I know they are not. There is a high 
duty on coarse cotton goods—but the fact is report- 
ed to me by those who go out a-shopping, that 
such goods are one half cheaper than they used to 
be; and ail the manufacturers say that the domestic 
competition has already brought down the price to 
the minimum profit at which they can live, and keep 
up their establishments. And as nobody can see 
the facts as the editors of the “Intelligencer” see 
them, I regard it as their bounden duty to open 
the eyes of the people, that they may discern the 
truth. They receive, as “printers to congress,” 
the value of more than a /on of silver per annum of 
the public money, and this consideration, I should 
suppose, was weighty enough to induce them to en- 
lighten the public mind, on a subject of vital im- 
portance—about which at least two thirds of the 
free persons, tax-paying people, of the United 
States are so grievously mistaken—if what they say 
is true. Linvite them tocome out. If they donot, 
they shall still be entreated to do so, until the ques- 
tion is decided in congress that manufactures are 
nov protected at the expense of every other interest; 
and then, we shall have a demonsiration and con- 
fession from the ecitors that they were mistaken, or 
find out that the time has arrived when it is ex- 
pedient to change their opinions. 





Nosititrr—nominal and real. There is a story 
running through the papers, that Mathews, the fa- 
mous stage-player and mimic, being in company 
with “his majesty of England,” when regent, the 
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latter offered his box, requesting that the player 
would odicege him, (the regent), by taking a pinch 
of snuff. On which the other desired that the re- 
gent would open his royal jaws a little wider, and 
say oblige. | 
The “Boston Patriot,” noticing this tale, put 
afloat to honor the player, asks us to “figure Grorce 
Wasurneton laughing and iolding his sides at the 
mimicry @f Charles Mathews, and standing before 
him to have his pronunciation corrected, in the man- 
ner stated! The idea is intollerable, The eye of 
WasuIneTon, in a case like this, would have sunk 
the impertinent as through the floor, and all his 
prank and jibes and jeers would have been lost 
in reverence, had he stood in the presence of that 
noble man of nature; and, perhaps, no one that ever 
lived hada countenance more strongly marked. 
with what is called “dignity,” than the father of 
our country. He was sedate and steady, yet not 
austere—but, never losing sight of self-respect, he 
exacted it of others, without being sensible that he 
required it; and it is hard to suppose that any per- 
son, with the least pretension to character or stand- 
ing in society, could have spoken to him as Mr. 
Mathews is said to have done to the ruler of king- 
doms. 

A notice of the manner and appearance of 
WasuincTon, brings to recollection an incident that 
{ myself witnessed, and which, because it relates 
to him, may be worth mentioning. The gentleman 
with whom I served my apprenticeship, in Phila. 
delphia, kepta book store, as well as a printing 
office, in his house on Market street. He would 
not have more than two or three !1ds in the office, 
and liberally allowed us free access to the store 
for the use of his books. As I had a regular weekly 
task that I always performed, it was my practice 
to rise early in the summer and seat myself at the 
front doer, where Lenjoyed the fresh air, and ge- 
nerally read about an hour, before the rest of the 
family were stirring, and when but few persons 
were to be seen inthe streets, While thus occu-. 
pied, Wasutnevon often passed me in his morning 
walk, and, from repeatedly seeing me at the same 
place and in the same employment, frequently 
seemed to give me an encouraging look, if our 
eyes happened to meet; to which he would some- 
times add a kind nod of recognition. One fine 
morning, and just before the door I was sitting 
at, he was met by two apparently respectable 
gentlemen, whom, at the first glance I put down 
for foreigners, just arrived in Philadelphia. They 
starcd at him with remarkable eagerness, making a 
full halt to examine him, spontaneously, as it seem- 
ed to me, raising their hats. The general made a 
slight bow, as he passed; they then rushed eagerly 
up to me, and asked, “what gentleman is that?” 
[ simply replied, “Wasstxeron.” One of them 
then said, «By , it is the most majestic man that I 
ever beheld; and they both rushed threugh the mar- 
ket-house, retracing their steps, that they might 
meet and look at him again. By their dress, man- 
ners and dialect, I thought that they were recently 
from London. 












Com. Pontrer’s sqvuaprow. We hear almost daily 
from the little squadron stationed off Cuba to pro- 
tect our commerce against piracy. It is always 3 
matter of pride and pleasure, that a rightful public 
measure is accomplished. Our commerce is now 
completely protected, by much severe service—yet 
without any thing happening, but the fact that the 
end has been attained, to redound to the credit of 
those engaged in the arduous duty, The people 
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of the United States, however, are not to be told 
that the prevention of evil is less meritorious than 
its cure. 

Our little vessels are “here, there and every 
where,” within the boundaries prescribed for them, 
and the commodore himself not only superintends 
the whole, but takes his part in the actual duties 
performed. The result is—only one piracy has 
een committed since his arrival, and the vessel cap- 
tured was retaken and some of the pirates punish- 
ed We bad rather that there should be no piracy, 
than that men should be killed for being pirates. 

Convoy is granted from Havana, Matanzas, &c. 
at regular periods or as occasion requires, and the 
eagle banner equally protects vessels under foreign 
flags when it is asked, as those sailing under its own. 
This is right—it will “tell” well in Europe, and 
hereafter have effect on the claims that we may 
make to the ‘freedom of the seas.” 

It appears that many of the pirates, finding their 





- trade at an end, have entered into the kindred busi- 


ness Of the slave trade. Two large vessels, strongly 
manned, and, as it was believed, chiefly with them, 
recently sailed fromm Havana for the African coast— 
from whence, perhaps, capt Spence, of the Cyane, 
may give a final account of them, 

The officers and crews of our vessels were yet 
healthy. They do not remain long in the ports of 
Cuba, though hugging the shores. The people at 
Havana and Matanzas seem to have a much better 
opinion of us now than they were reported to have 
had sometime since. A letter from one of our offi. 
cers, dated Havana, May 17, says—“I have been on 
shore here and at Matanzas frequently, and have 
experienced nothing like incivility; the authorities 
are polite and attentive, and offer their services on 
our arrival; the people’ in the streets politely make 
way, and the soldiers salute all officers in uniform. 
Many accounts from this place have been exagge- 
rated, or the manners and feelings of the people 
have undergone a change, rapid indeed. 

“The troops here are in constant motion; the 
shot are piled on all the batteries, and every prepa- 
ration for defence appears to be making; nothing 
was to be heard but the sound of drum and trumpet. 
** Constitucion or Muerte,’’ is the favorite motto— 
how long it will be so, remains to be proved.” 

We have cupies of two letters from commodore 
Porter to the captain general of Cuba, stating the 
obstructions that he had met with in the execution 
of his duties, by a refusal of the commanders of 
certain districts to permit. his vessels to enter the 
small ports—which, he understood from them, was 
in consequence of orders from the captain-general. 
To these letters gen. Vives has politely replied, as- 
suring the commodore that no such orders had been 
issued-——on the contrary, that the government would 
co-operate with him in the pursuit and destruction 
of the pirates. He also enclosed a copy of a circu- 
Jar that he had issued to the commandants of the 
severai military districts of the island—as follows: 

Office of the captain general of the island of Cuba. 

An American squadron, under command of com- 
modore David Porter, being destined to cruise about 
the coasts of the islands in aid of our forces, who 
are engaged in a like enterprize, namely, the pur- 
pose of exterminating the pirates, who infest our 
seas and cause so much injury to commerce in ge- 
neral, without respecting any flag whatever; and it 
being an obligation of every civilized nation to an- 
nihilate such banditti, who, heedless of their duties 
in society, employ themselves in such execrable 
practices; [ have thought it proper to give orders 
that, whenever this squadron may arrive and pre- 





sent itself to the constituted authorities, they must 
afford it every aid, which may be compatible with 
the territorial privileges and respect. 

God preserve you many years. 

(Signed) Francisco Dronrs1o VIVES. 
Havana, 10th of May, 1823. 

To this communication, com. Porter made a sui- 
table reply—expressing his regret for having been 
under an erroneous impression, and frankly apolo- 
gising for it. 

This correspondence leads us to hope the hap- 
piest results, in the permanent suppression of pira- 
cy —and, as the Spaniards are a very jealous people, 
we trust that our officers will not fail in continuing 
so to act as to quiet all their fears, and cause them 
always to regard the flag of the United States as 
evidence of the presence of a friend. The trade 
with this island is of more importance to us than 
that which we have with more than one half of the 
commercial nations of Europe. 





Canats, The Northern canal, of New York, is 
now in operation. The receipt of tolls at White. 
hall, alone, is said to be about 300 dollars per day. 
Great quantities of Champlain lumber is moving on 
to market. 

That part of the Erie canal which is completed is 
thronged with boats, passing and re-passing, with 
valuable cargoes. 

About an hundred boats arrive every week at 
Utica—For the week ending June 5, 96 boats, with 
4860 bbls. of flour, 1055 do. salt, 245 do. ashes, 
116 do. pork, 19 do. oil—4557 bush. wheat; 10,115 
gals. whiskey, with great quantities of other arti- 
cles. 

A large number of persons are at work on the 
sections of the canal yet to be completed. 

The route of s canal, to be called the Niagara ca- 
nal, has been explored and levelled. It is to extend 
from the site of old fort Schlosser to the vicinity 
of Lewistown, and, when completed, will open a na- 
vigation to lakes’Erie and Ontario. A company has 
been incorporated to accomplish this important 
work, and, it is intimated, that they will commence 
it in the present season. 

The Union canal in Pennsylvania proceeds ra- 
pidly—we think we have heard it mentioned that 
3,000 men are at work on it. The Schuylkill nayi- 
gation company are pushing on their works with 
the greatest energy. They have 2500 laborers. 
It is believed that it will be so far completed this 
season as to make a slack-water navigation from 
Philadelphia to Reading—the seat of government 
of the rich county of Berks. — 

The route of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal 
is not yet determined; but the stock supposed ne- 
cessary to eflect it has been subscribed. 

We have much talk about canals in Maryland— 
but as yet talk only. However, there is hope that 
we shall al-o do something, after a while. 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. Rivers, canals and 
roads are as the arteries and veins of a country, and 
cause every thing to centre into the common good, 
as tothe human heart, the seat of life. 

A letter from the west informs us that a gentle- 
man named, travelled from Baltimore to St. Louis, 
more than 1200 miles, in 12 successive days. Per- 
sons afrive at St. Louis in the same time from New 
Orleans, and may return in less than five days, Af- 
ter a time, people will travel all the way by water 


'from New Yor's to New Orleans, by an interior 


route, or, if they like it better, may make a continu- 
ous voyage from the latter to Quebec—passing 
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through Erie and Chanfplain, lakes “famous in) 
story.” 





Manoractunss! On Friday last week, Mrs, Ann 
Clegg was delivered of three jine boys, at the mills 
of the Union manufacturing company on the Pataps- 
co, So it seems that one branch of domestic indus. 
try is “flourishing,” but whether at the “expense of 
every other interest,” we leave it to the editors of 
the ‘National Intelligencer” to determine, — 





Mrz. Fonrsyts, late minister to Spain, did not ar- 
rive at Philadelphia in the Hunter, as heretofore re- 
ported—but reached this country last week, at New 
York. 

Cotomsian youtus, Three sons of gen. Paez, 
have, through the intervention of gen. Scott, and 
the consent of the president, ‘as a mark of his re- 
spect to a distinguished officer, and of his anxiety to 
draw close the ties of friendship between Colombia 
and the United States,” been admitted into the mi- 
litary academy at West Point. 





Vermont. A well printed 8vo volume of 568 close 
pages, being a collection of the records and docu 
ments connected with the assumption and establish- 
ment of government by the people of Vermont, 
with early journals of the council of state and the 
assembly, &c. edited by William Slade, jun. secre- 
tary of state, has just appeared from the press of J. 
W. Copeland, Middlebury, Vermont. It is illus. 
trated by occasional remarks; and composes a body 
of state papers of a highly interesting character 
—important in the history of the state, and not less 
so to the future historian of the United States. Mr. 


eee 


iy 


ed on @ regulation of their own concerns. To pre” 
vent domestic insurrection, foreign war was deter 
mined on—and a hope was entertained that the 
throne of Louis might be supported, as it had been 
established, by foreign bayonets. | 
“The revolution, that blight of modern society, (Says 
the exposition), did only attach itself to Spain to 
extend ata later period to us. We were surround. 
ed, and, as it were, besieged by a system of perfidy, 
fraud and hatred, from which it was necessary, at 
any price, to deliver ourselves; it is not, then, the 
thirst of conquest, nor the senseless project of forc. 
ing back a nation to its laws, which urges and im. 
pels us beyond our frontiers, It is the care of our 
political existence; in a word, it is necessity, which 
marches, with justice, at the head of our legions.” 
“When revolt, that common parent of all traitors, 
gave, in the isle of Leon, a signal to the revolution. 
ists of all countries, our eyes were turned, with 
apprehension, towards Spain. Herrevolution, which 
was then only menacing to our future, already strip. 
ped the present of its security.” 

The events at Neplesand Turin are then naticeé 
—the Spaniards are charged with having threaten. 
ed to bring down the tri colored flag from the tops 
of the mountains—“to dream” of that flag was hos. 
tile to France! 

Some scraps are then taken from the Spanish 
newspapers, to make out the hostility of the nation 
to France!—and “secret revelations” are spoken of! 
A paper, that is called an address to the French 
army, (which, if not the manufacture of the French 
government itself to make a story about, can be re- 
garded in no other light than the act of some private 
Frenchmen who had found refuge in Spain), which 
invites the soldiers to embrace the tri-colored flag, 


Slade appears not to have spared any labor that} when it shall descend from the Pyrenees—and calls 
might succeed in the accomplishment of his purpose; upon them not to sully their laurels by fighting 


—that of presenting such a mass of facts as would 


against the rights of mankind. Next comes a pre- 


render any addition or supplement to them unne-; tended manifesto to the French nation, signed “the 
cessary, It may be said, we think, that he has ex-| members of the council of regency of Napoleon II,” 
hausied the subject, and yet without being more} but without a name given, and either a sheer fabri- 
profuse than its nature required. We shail refer! cation, as before suggested, or the act of some few 


to this volume again, and treat our readers with 
some of the curiosities that it contains. 


unknown and private persons. The exposition con- 
cludes with the statement, as a fact, that the ad- 
vanced guard of Mina’s army, composed of a band 


Rorsrry. The Georgetown “Metropolitan” men. | of “fugitive traitors,” had entered Bilboa shouting 


tions a case of robbery near that place by a couple 


vive Napoleon If. and wearing the uniform of the 


of foot-pads, which, he ventures “to affirm, has so| guards of the ci-devant emperor. “fn fine, upon 
frightened the people of that town, that they have| whom was the first cannon fired in Spain? Upon 
ceased to carry money in their pockets.” Something| men who shouted vive WVapoleon li! What is the 
has produced the same effect in other places as well) first hostile signal that was met? ‘The eagle and 


as in Georgetown. 





the tri colored flag.” 
Such is the miserable tale got up to defend the 


France anp Searxn. A very extraordinary paper| French government, whose distribution of gould in 
has appeared in the Paris Moniteur, (the well known | Spain, to raise up traitors and assassins, is as notori- 
official organ of the government), of the 16th April. | ous as that the cordon sanitaire was established and 
It is an exposition of the causes of the war against | kept up to aid and assist the deluded wretches who 
Spain—not given as if by authority, but still to be] madea civil war in their country. This fact seems 
regarded as the work of the ministry, and intended | admitted; and it is understood also, that Ama- 
to shew the merits of the quarrel. It is not worth] rante’s late insurrection in Portugal, had its source 
while to publish this article—and, we think, that a| at the same pure fountain of “legitimacy.” It is 
sufficient idea of it may be conveyed to our readers, | thus that Louis has purchased some of the people 


by a brief notice of its contents. 
In the first part of the piece, we have this sen 


—the very dregs of society in Spain and Portugal, to 
rebel against their governments—and will he com- 


tence—Let us say aloud, since the fact is so, that the| plain if his own subjects conspire against him? 


Spanish revolution is a war against the French mo- 
narchy.”” ‘The readers of the Reeisrer will please 
to recollect a frequent expression of. our belief, 


So far, all that we expected to happen has come 
to pass: we belitved that France would make war 
to preserve despotism at home—war has been made 


that the preservation of the Bourbons on the throne |and the reason is avowed; we believed that the 


of France, was the real cause of the quarrel with 


Spaniards would not resist the French in large bo- 


Spain—not because Spain designed to interfere | dies, unless under some peculiar circumstances, and 


with the affairs of France; but for the reason that 


, {that they would suffer, or rather invite the enemy 





we supposed, the French peonte had nearly resolv- 


into the heart of their country—and so it has turn: 
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ed out. We still think it probable that the French 
will take Madrid—but that they will be afterwards 
cut to pieces by the sword, or wasted by fatigue 
and privation of rest and food; that Spain will be vic- 
torious, and some one yet say, in parody of Gover. 
neur Morris’ mad nation—“The long agony is over; 
the Bourbons are destroyed.” And if so, what li- 
beral minded man can regret it? Who will admit 
that the slaves of Russia may rightfully be used to 
arrest the march of mind, and decile questions re- 
luting to the happiness of freemen? 

Russia. The armies of the emperor are compos- 
ed of slaves. The recruits are supplied. dy the 
nobles—who, sometimes, not wishing to part with 
any of their own, purchase men of others more need- 
dy, or less scrupulous, at from 8/. to 60/. sterling, 
per head, according to the value of blood! It is 
no protection if the slave has a family—and, if ab. 
sent long, his wife is compelled to couple with 
seme other. man, to keepup the stock! And these 
- are the miserable beings that thousands even in 
the United States have exulted to see employed in 
settling contested matters of right!—in urging the 
claims of “legitimacy!” in preserving the balance of 
power! They are a more stupid race of men than 
the black slaves of America—less humanely treated, 
and worse fed and providedfor. They have an ad 
vantage on account of color, which admits of a pos 
sibility of their being received into society, if eman- 
cipated. If this were the case in the United States 
—if by any means the great natural distinctions be- 
tween the whites and blacks would be done away, 
slavery would soon cease to exist among us. It is 
true, we are told, that some persons as white as 
their masters and mistresses, and much better look- 
ing men and women, perhaps, are held as slaves 
among us—but instances of this are not common, 
andthe public feeling is so strong against it, that we 
recollect to have heard of one or two cases in the 
south, in which it interfered, and, even by violence, 
wrested such persons about to be sold as slaves, 
trom the possession of theiy masters. 

Speaking of the nobles, a late author observes— 
«they are destitute of principle and, theretore, rare- 
ly pay their debts. ‘Their persons and houses are 
sacred; but ifany of their slaves is found away from 
the premises of their owner, they may be seized 
and retained by the creditor. Ionce saw the coach- 
man, groom and cook of a Russian nobleman, taken 
under hisowneyes. ‘lam glad of it,’ said he, ‘they 
were an extravagant set of rascals, who were bring- 
ing me to ruin,” I Knew another nobleman, who 
bestowed an abundance of alms, but who would ne- 
ver pay a debt. His stair-case was daily crowded 
with beggars, to whom he gave liberally. On one 
occasion, he was surprised to see a creditor of his 
to a large amount, amongst the beggars. +Give tree- 
ly,’ said the creditor, holding out his hand, ‘it is all L 
shail receive from you to relicve the misery which 
you have caused me.’ 


_——— 





STnone 
man,’ 


nemanks, J’rom the Edinburg “Scots. | 


] 


“The public law of Europe is said to be the off | 
spring of the public reason; and this public reason, | 
as manifested in the acts of the holy allies, has 
achieved extraordinary triumphs at the present clay. 
A decree against Spain has been issued from Vero 
na, disguised, no doubt, by some kind of sophistry, | 
but setting forth, in substance, that real representa 
tion, popular elections, jury trial, liberty of con 
science and liberty of the press, are nuisances 
which the holy allies will not suffer to exist in Eu. ! 





rope. While these things have been proscribed 
by the organs of public reason, it is amusing to 
consider what they tolerate. In Russia, Hungary, 
Moravia, Poland and partof Prussia, personal slave- 
ry exists in all its horrors; the cudgle, (to use Dr. 
Clark’s phrase), goes from sun rise to sunset; jus- 
tice is buught and sold; and all grievances are re- 
dressed by the knout or the gallows. In Turkey 
a horde of lawless and brutal. Mahometans trample 
on a christian population, and cut their throats at 
pleasure. In Italy the blood of Januarius liquifies 
once a year; and a thousand other sham miracles 
are employed to delude and pillage the multitude. 
The holy allies utter not one anathema against 
these things. The oppression and massacre of fel- 
low christians—the outraging of the rights of hu- 
manity—the nursing of superstition, impiety and im- 
posture, are light evils, if evils at all, in their eyes, 
compared with afree press, popular elections, liber- 
ty of conscience and trial by jury. They spare the 
one, or rather sedulously keep them in existence— 
while they employ their whole force to exterminate 
the other.” 

apa free press will yet. put all these things to 
rights. Such mammeries in politics and religion, 
cannot exist among men who think. Knavery has had 
its day—and that of judgment, we think, is coming, 
when kings and priests will be arraigned and pun- 
nished for their villanies, by the indignant people. 
Too long has mankind groaned under their oppres- 
sions—light wili proceed, though tyrants may seem 
to prosper; and the head of the detestable conspira- 
cy against human nature, who hugs to his bosom the 
assassins of his father, may be made to feel the 
pangs inflicted by the weapons that he himself has 
directed. It is probable that in Spain, this great 
judgment may be pronounced—but if, which hea. 
ven forbid, the cause of truth shouid fail there, li- 
berty versus rascality will be tried in some other 
country, and a final verdict for the plaintiff be ob- 
taiued, notwithstanding the law’s uncertainty and 
long delay. 

It is pleasant to know that the three great pow- 
ers—Russia, Austria and Prussia, who yet keep 
down the people by the edge of the sword, are ex- 
cessively involved, As destitute of credit in mo- 
ney matters, as of honor or feeling in political con- 
cerns, They are bankrupts, through the cost of 
their military establishments. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. The City Gae 
zette informs us, that Mr. William J. Stone, a re- 
spectable and enterprising engraver of this city, 
has, efter a labor of three years completed a fac si- 
mile of the original of the declaration of indepen- 
dece, now in the archives of the government; that it 
ig executed with the greatest exactness and fidelity; 
and that the department of state has becomethe pur- 
chaser of the plate. We are very glad to hear this, 
for the original of that paper which ought to be im- 
mortal and imperishable, by being so much handled 
by copyists and curious visitors, might receive seri- 


ous injury. The facility of multiplying copies of 
,it now possessed by the department of state, will 


render the further exposure of the original unne- 
cessary. Nat. Int. 


——_——— 7. 


¢ 
PRoGnress Or nEason—the effect of responsibility. A. 


‘late Boston paper says—The annual meeting of 


the Massachusctis convention of congregational mi- 
nisters was held on Wednesday, in the court-house, 
which was filledto overflowing, The report of the 
committee, of which the rev. Dr. /Voods was cha'~. 
man, was made and considered. To the irgu.t, 
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submitted to them, “What constitutes a church of 
Christ with which christians may hold communion, and 
be warranted in acknowledging as such?” the com- 
mittee answer, that christians should hold commu- 
nion with every true christian church; that a chris- 
tian church must be constituted of christians; that 
they only are christians who embrace the great prin- 
ciples of christianity; and, therefore, that itis neces- 
sary to state what are ihe fundamental principles es- 
sential to forming the character of a christian. The 
committee then proceeded to state some of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Calvinistic creed, and add, that, 
in their opinion, the distinguishing character of 
those who constitute the christian church, is con- 
formed to these and other congenial principles of 
the christian religion. The committee, however, 
only answer the inquiry;—and disclaim any autho- 
vily or disposition to pursue any measures founded on 
this exposition of their views of a christian church, be- 
yond @ mere expression of opinien. 

Professor Stewart moved, that the report be print- 
ed, and the further consideration of it be postponed 
to the next annual mecting. 

Dr. Pierce moved, that “the convention take no 
further measures on the report.” ‘¢his motion, being 
previous in its nature, was put and carried without 
debate, after an ineffectual motion to adjourn. 

Never was a knotty subject more happily dis- 
posedof. What sect shall decide what is a christian 
church? : 

Cotyrenreit BANK Norses, Richard Graves, a 
pediar, was apprehended in Spotsylvania county, 
Virginia, in November last, and committed to the 
jail of that county, on the charge of counterfeiting 
bauk notes, of the State bank of Nerth Carolina, 
upwards of 9,000 dollars, in counterfeit 20 doilar 
fiotes of the Newbern branch of the bank, having 
been found concealed in his trunk. He was tried 
before judge Brockenbough, at the Seperior court 
of the county, a few days ago, and, after a full 


hearing, was acquitted, on the ground of want of 


jurisdiction. That the notes were counterfeit was 
fully proved, and little doubt was entertained that 
the prisoner was concerned in making the notes; 
but no evidence appeared to convince the jury that 
the crime was committed in Spotsylvania county. 
Mr. Stevenson, the solicitor for the commonwealth, 
insisted on the sufficiency of the fact for this pur. 
pose, of the notes being found in the prisoner’s 
possession within the county, as in the case of a 
stolen horse; but this was objected to by the pri- 
soner’s counsel, Mr. Lomax and Mr. P. P. Barbour, 
whose opinion was confirmed by the judge. 

From the decision in this case, it would seem 
proper that an amendment should be made to the 
law against counterfeiting bank notes, as, owing to 
the secrecy in which the business is done, it is sel- 
dom that a person is discovered in the act of making 
the notes. Where a person is found in possession of 
bundles of counterfeit bank notes, of which he can 
give no good account, it would seem that it ought to 
be sufficient evidence of his being concerned in 
counterfeiting them. Nat. Int. 

Rorar KNow ener. As the following recdrd of 
exalted competency is from “Jobn Bull,” an ultra 
royal paper, few will question its authenticity, and 
we think that as few will resist the inclination to 
join the laugh in which the editor irreverently and 
inconsistently indulges. [V. ¥. Amer. 

When his royal bighness the duke of Gloucester, 
was elected to the high, honorable and distinguish- 
ed post of chancellor, which he fills with so much 
credit to himself and satisfaction to Cambridge, be 


was a good deal puzzled how to get through the 
arduous ceremony of installation, and therefore, on 
the evening previous to the day appointed for his 
elevation, he made anxious inquiries what he was to 
do in the performance. 

His reverend council told him that there was not 
much for his highness to do—that, after he had 
reached the throne, the vice chancellor would leave 
it~and taking his highness’ band induct him there. 
to—that then he would sit and hear the speeches 
of various professors, either touching upon the hap. 
py event of his election, or upon the merits and 
virtues of those to be presented for degrees, and 
that, in all of these speeches, which would be in 
Latin, no doubt perpetual allusions would be made 
to his highness personally, or to the illustrious fami. 
ly with which he is connected—*‘it will be expected, 
sir,” said the revd, doctor, “that your highness 
should acknowledge these civilities by an inclina- 
tion of the head, or by one of those smiles which 
your highness knows sv graciously and so judiciously 
how to bestow.” 

“But, my dear doctor,” said his royal highness, 
“these speeches are all in Latin, how the duce shall 
I know when to bow or smile, if I don’t understand 
the compliment— eh?” 

The doctor was not quite prepared for this; how. 
ever, after considering for a few moments, he told 
his highness, that whenever he or any of his royal 
family were alluded to, he would hear the words, 
‘princeps’ or principes,’ or perhaps, ‘principibus,’ 
with such epithets as the orator might feel it right 
to appropriate to them; and that, in short, when. 
ever his highness heard the word princeps, in either 
of its numbers, or in any of its cases, he might safe- 
ly bow and smile.” 

Accordingly, my highness made his procession, 
was received by the vice chancclior, ascended the 
chair, and put his cap upon his head; there was not 
much in that. In due course came the learned 
professors to pay their devotions, and. introduce 
their doctors. 

The speeches began; the words “princeps,” *prin- 
cipis,” “principes,” “princifibus,” occurred—and at 
every recurrence we saw the gracious bow, the 
winning smile from the royal chancellor; at length 
the professor of physic had the honor of haranguing 
bis highness, and went on as usual, till having occa. 
sion to mention those two immortal personages, 
Galen and Hippocrates, he designated them as “Om- 
nium medicorum principes.” 

Whereupon his bigkhness bowed and smiled as 


usual, and the numerous congregation burst into 4 
shout cf laughter. 


“THE OLDEN TIME.”—From the Albany Dailu Ad: 
vertiser. A grant of 500 acres was made in 1652, 
to a person on Long Island, on condition of his 
procuring 20 persons in one year to settle in the 
colony of New Netherland. 

On the 24th January, 1664, N. Van Beeck, @ 
merchant in New Amsterdam, stated that he had 
received letters from Rochelle, in France, signify- 
ing the wish of several persons, professing the 
protesiant religion, to emigrate to New Netherland, 
as their ciurches had been burnt, ke. The go- 
vernor and council resolved to receive them hos- 
pitably, and to allow thet land gratuitously. 

A sloop was permitted to sail every Monday from 
New Amsterdam to Fort Orange, [New York tc 
Albany], provided not more than 6 passengers. at 
time be allowed to go in her. 

Adthough the name of Ten Broeck, occurs so fre- 





quently in the very entertaining history cf .New 
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York, by Knickerbocker, yet no mention is made of 
such a family inthe Dutch records. It is probable, 
therefore, that they emigrated to this country a/ter 
the year 1671, or between that year and 1664. The 
name of Hardenbrook, occurs occasionally in the 
Dutch records. | 
The first contract concerning the colony of Rens- 
selaerwyck, was made in Holland, October 16th, 


1630, and the original proprietors were Samuel | 


Godien, Samuel Blommaert, Johannes De Laet and 
Killian Van Rensselaer. The Dutch records abound 
with mformation with regard to this colony, its | 
boundaries, jurisdictional nghts, &c. and many are 
the controvefsies on those points between governor 
Stuyvesant and the proprietors. 

A school master in New Netherland is ordered 
“to visit the sick and read to the inhabitants the 
word of God.” 

Instructions are given in 1656 “to attend to the 
cultivation and increase of the silk worm.’’ It seems 
that attempts were made to establish the manufac- 
ture of silk, but it met with no great success. N, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Loudon papers to April 25, inclusive. 
Great Britain and Ireland, Eleven and a half 


millions of square yards of printed calico, were ex- | 


ported from London, in the three months ending Sth 
April last. 

On the 24th April, lord Ellenborough moved an 
address of censure en the ministers, on account of 
their conduct in the case of Spain. He supported 
it with an able speech,and the debate was ardent un- 
tilhalf past two o’clock in the morning—but the mi- 
nisters had a majority of 94 votes, 142 to 48. In his 
speech, lord Liverpool said—that “he considered 
the success of Frarice in Spain as most unlikely, and 
he looked, with great apprehension, to the eilects 
which the contest would produce in France if her 
arms did not succeed. It was better for England to 
remain at peace, taking the chance of the failure of the 
French force, rather than rashly to encounter the 
evils and inconveniences of war.” 

Lord John Russell’s motion, in the house cf com- 
mons, for a reform in parliament, was rejected by a 
niajority of 111. 

‘Che London “Courier” —ultra legitimate, has re- 
solved that France shall conquer Spain, forthwith. 

The British stocks are very fluctuating. A report 
prevailed that a transport had been taken up for the 
conveyance of Russian troops to Spain, and consols 
tell from 77 7-8 to 774. 

The king has had a severe attack of the gout— 
and thrown the whole fashionable world—of Lon- 
don, into confusion, by a postponement of the 
drawing room, for which great preparations had 
been made. 

No measure has yet been taken in England that 
indicates the designs of the government, (other than 
to remain neutral), in respect to the war between 
France atid Spain. If the latter beats the former— 
well. If Russsia assists France, it is believed that 
Great Britain will assist Spain. 

Later nuws.—F rom London papers to the evening 
of the 29th April. A motion has been made in the 
house of commons to pass a vote of censure on the 
ministers for their conduct in the late negociations. 
Contrary to custom, the qaestion was not taken at 
the sitting of the 28th, and the result is not known. 
The ministry is said to be composed of discordant 
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‘ Materials, and it is intimated that some changes will 
take place. 
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The British are hastily fitting vessels for sea—and 
it is intimated that a squadron will proceed to the 
Baltic, in consequence of a report that the Russian 
fleet is preparing to come out. 

Sir Robert Wilson, with one of the sons of lord 
Erskine, have left England, to attach themselves “to 
the fortunes of Spain,” and maintain “the right of 
nations to change or improve their governments.” 

France, Certain Spanish agents are cha with 
plotting an insurrection at Limoux, at which the 
French appear quite angry, though they have been 
exciting treason tn Spain for two or three years! 

An embargo that had been laid on Spanish ves- 
sels was taken off, and the vessels released—the 


i king of Franée will only make war on pirates and 


privateers, says the account, 

Spain. A letter from Paris states that one of M. 
Villele’s friends was heard to say, that he (the mi- 
nister), had two priests in his pay, in almost every 
district of Spain. This is likely enough—the great 
fault of the Spanish pattiots was that they did not 
send some thousands of these worst of ‘men to the 
gallies. 

A Perpignan article of April 12, says—Two regi- 
ments of women have been organized at Barcelona, 
for the service of the piace in case of siege. .We 
hold in our hands an engraving of these soldiers— 
they are ina becoming dress, and armed with a 
lance. It may be recollected that in the former war, 
a similar battalion was formed at Gironne, whose 
courage is much spoken of by Marshal St. Cyr, in 
his work on Catalonia. 

It is stated that an ambassador from the “holy al- 
liance’’ had arrived at the head quarters of the Spa- 
nish regency, organized by France! We have not 
heard the name of this “holy” fellow. 

We have direct accounts from Spain. The king 
had arrived at Seville, and the cortes were about to 
resume their session in that city. Judging by what 
we see in the Spanish papers, the most determined 
resistance will be offered to the French. There is 
a good deal of detail of minor events—but we do 
not notice the occurrence of any thing of impor- 
tance. It is stated that the French had reached 
Burgos—as yet they have not been met in general 
fight. St, Sebastians and Pampeluna were invested 
—bribery having ‘failed to get possession of them. 
The invaders begin to feel a severe want of pro- 
visions—at St. Sebastians they are compelled -ai- 
ready to live on pulse and reots. Flying parties 
of guerillas are every where seen, and the ‘spirit 
of the people is hostile; yet the French journals 
say that the Spaniards received the French as 
deliverers, ; 

Very little issaid of the movements of the Spanish 
generals—but their armies are reported to be pow- 
erful and weil provided. 

The Spanish ports are closed to all the vessels of 
France, Russia, Austria and Prussie. 

A conspiracy has been discovered in Catalonia— 
the vicar of the place was at the head of it, and he 
had converted his church into an armory! The trai- 
tor was arrested. 

Portugal. The corps of traitars under Aramante 
had not been totally destroyed, as was reported— 
but they were hotly pursued, and it was supposed 
would soon be suppressed. Whey had committed 
great depredatioits on the country people. 

Switzerland. Considerable agitation prevails in 
some ofthe cantons. The councils had held many 
secret meetings. Something, it was supposed, had 
been demanded of the Swiss on the part of some of 
the *tholy” ones. The Italian and Greek refugees, 
who had sought an asylum in Switzerland; had been 
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another, the duke of Angouleme has called for an - 
additional force of 30,000 men. Some skirmishing 
had taken place at St. Sebastians and Pampeluna, | 
which, with Figueras, the Spaniards seem resolved 


to maintain as rallying places, perhaps for their 
bands of Guerillas, | 


Col. Bazan, an aic-de-camp of Mina, at the head 
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sent away, wretched and miserable, 
ing whither to go. 

Greece. The Greeks have captured the impor- 
tant island of Thaso. Thecause looks well. They 
behave with great moderation. They have over. 
hauled many Evropean ships, commanded and navi 
gated by rascal European “christians,” conveying 
their countrymen and women to the slave markets 
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of Egypt and Barbary, and have contented them. 
selves with liberating the captives—not having 
thrown the Europeans into the sea, as would have 
been just; if without ceremony. 

Colombia, Com. Daniels and his officers, captur. 
ed by the Spaniards, as heretofore noticed, have 
teached Laguira—at which place, also, the new 


of 600 cavalry, was obstructed on his march by a 
body of about 3000 traitors, fitted and furnished by 
France. He attacked them with irresistible impe- 
tuosity; they were panic-struck and fled in confu. 
sion, and were pursued until Bazan’s corps was worn 
down with fatigue. 600 of the traitors were killed 
on the spot, among them éight friars, and 250 made 


prisoners -- 1,500 stand of arms, 2 pieces of artillery 
and ammunition fell also into the hands of the vic- 
tors. 
It is said that Abisbal and Morillo were about to 
unite their forces—together, they had 40,000 men. 
The French are making great efforts to get the 


command of the sea—some vessels had sailed and 
others were fitting out. 


frigate, purchased in England, has arrived—she car- 
ries 44 guns and 300 men. Daniels being exchang- 
ed, may now meet the Spaniards again. 

Daniels’ naval fight was a very gallant affair—he 
had severely battered the Spanish ships, and made 


iwo attempts to board them. He lost between 30 
and 40 men. 
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The Colombians have gained some decided ad 
- vantages at Coro and Maracaibo. The sessian of 
the congress had commenced at Bagota. 

Chi. Gen Freire had arrived at Valparaiso, and 
made a prisoner of the director-—he does not wish 
to succeed him, but is said to be resolved to es 
tablish an elective government. Freire was backed 
by an army of 6000 men——and is cailed the * Wash- 
ington of his country.”” May he prove to be so! 

Mexico. The ex-emperor, with his family and 
suite, embarked at Vera Cruz early last month, on 
board the British ship Rollins, which was to pro- 
ceed, in a few days, for Italy. : 

Jamaica. ‘The captain of the pirate vessel Zara- 
gozana had been found guilty of piracy. The crew 
were to betried. It is probable that the whole of 
them will be executed. 

a pEight days later! Another arrival, at New 
York, brings files of London papers of the 8th 
May—Paris dates of the Sth, and Bayonne of the 
29th April. We have time only to take a brief 
notice of the articles received. 

In the house of commons, on Mr. Macdonald’s 
motion, for an address disapproving of the late ne- 
gociations, an amendment was proposed, approving 
of the neutral policy of the ministry, which was 
carried by a majority of 572 to 20. The house 
was unanimous, said Mr. Brougham, in reprobating 
the conduct of France in their unjustifiable attack 
on Spain, and he wished to preserve that unanimity. 

The French were still passing on the way to 
Madrid. General Molitor’s whole corps was. at 
Saragossa on the 26th April—he entered without 
resistance, and is said to have found there 48 can 
nons. It is stated that the French were received 
with shouts of joy, that 8,000 Arragonese bad join 
ed them—and that the constitutionalists had preci 
pitately retired. Jaca and maby other places were 
occupied by the invaders. 

There is an interesting correspendence between 
marshal Moncey and St. Migucl, commander of 
Figueras. The former invited a surrender of the 
fortress—the latter replied, that being a true Spa- 
niard and a free man, he would not give up the 
place—be was rather resolved to bury himself un- 
der its ruins. Here the old Spanish spirit shews it- 
self, and we still think that it will perform wonders 
before long. We know very little of what the 
Spanish generals are doing, and still less of what 
they design to attempt—but, for some reason or 





A French paper says that the governor of St. Se. 
bastians accepted a bribe of 100,000 francs to sur- 
render the fortress, which he immediately sent off 
to the cortes—and, when the French advanced, he 
fired upon them and killed 860 of them! 

A London paper considers it as a fact, that a Rus. 
sian army is assembling in the duchy of Warsaw. 
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Mr. -Zeigs has resigned the office of post-master 
generalef the United States. His successor is not 
yet designated. 


Mr. Salazar, the Colombian minister, has arrived 
at Washington. 

Fredeiicksburg again suffered by fire on Monday 
night last—fourteen dwelling houses, besides sta- 
bles, &c. were destroyed—twenty five horses pe- 
rished in the flames! The property lost was insured 
to the amount of 40,000 dollars— but its aggregate 
value is not stated. 

The Congress frigate sailed from New Castle on 
Sunday last, having on board Mr. Nelson, minister 
to Spain, and Mr. Rodney, minister to Buenos Ayres. 
The latter has taken his family with him. Previous 
to his departure, the peopleof Wilmington gave.a 
public dinner to Mr. Rodney at the town hall, to 
which Mr. Nelson and capt. Biddle, with other offi- 
cers of the Congress, were invited. Perhaps no man 
ever left a place with more sincere and honest 
wishes of the people for his health and happiness, 
than Mr. R. left Wilmington. He was attended to 
the ship by a crowd of those who loved him. 

Uncommon prosecution. The Boston Galaxy, of 
the 6th instant, states that captains Rodgers, Chaun- 
cey and Morris, navy commissioners, have been ar- 
rested in that city at the suit of David Leman, black- 
smith, of Charlestown, and held to bail for their ap- 
pearance next September. The report of the com- 
missioners in captain Hull’s case, is said tobe the 
cause of the action. The damages are laid at five 
thousand dollars, 

The Mississippi. The waters of this river were 
very high at the date of our last accounts from New- 
Orleans—May 13. Several] small breaches had been 
made in the levee—some of which had been stop- 
ped. It was feared that the river had not attained 
its greatest height, and a great inundation was ap- 


prehended. The Missouri freshet had not yet come 
down. 
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